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Education 
S  u  in  m  ary 


A  s  E  M  I 
TREND 

•  Trends  and  issues 

The  49th  annual  Governors’  Conference 

was  held  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  on  June  23-26.  It 
met  with  an  agenda  that  included  highways,  educa¬ 
tion  and  state  government.  Once  an  occasion  for  con¬ 
viviality  and  political  horse-trading,  the  Governors’ 
Conference  increasingly  is  filling  an  administrative 
vacuum  between  State  and  Federal  governments.  Pre¬ 
sumably,  this  is  the  reason  why  President  Eisenhower 
chose  the  Conference  as  the  setting  for  what  can  only 
be  called  one  of  his  major  speeches  on  domestic  mat¬ 
ters.  While  the  governors  discussed  the  pros  and  cons 
of  Federal  legislation,  notably  the  school  aid  bill,  as 
it  applied  and  impinged  upon  states’  rights,  the 
President  seized  the  occasion  to  bring  home  a  few 
unpleasant  truths:  No  one,  he  said,  was  more  appre¬ 
hensive  of  Federal  encroachment  upon  states’  rights 
than  himself,  since  excessive  concentration  of  power 
in  government  means  the  end  of  freedom.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  pointed  out,  “never,  under  our  con¬ 
stitutional  system,  could  the  National  Government 
have  siphoned  away  state  authority  without  the  ne¬ 
glect,  acquiescence  or  unthinking  cooperation  of  the 
states  themselves.”  He  cited  the  education  of  Ameri¬ 
can  youth  as  a  prime  example. 
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Classroom  shortages,  the  said,  “have 

become  potentially  so  dan^erotLS*  tp  th^ntire  'Nation 
and  have  yielded  so  slowly  'to  1(^1 as  com¬ 
pel  emergency  action.  Thus*  was!  f^ed  a  Federal 
plan  of  temporary  assistance  Sdjttste^^  the  Specific 
needs  of  states  and  communities  ^fiign^  ^lot  to 
supplant  but  to  supplement  theuf^own  efforts.”  Three 
other  such  areas  were  pointed  out' by  the  President: 
slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal,  probfems  of  na¬ 
tional  disaster  and  traffic  safety. 


The  governors  accepted  with  qualifica¬ 
tions  the  President’s  remarks.  The  majority  still 
were  against  Federal  aid  to  education.  Many  felt  that 
Gov.  George  M.  Leader  of  Pennsylvania  put  his  finger 
on  the  weak  spot  when  he  said  that  the  U.  S.  had 
“mediocre”  state  governments,  that  “they  are  the  least 
effective  and  least  good  of  governmental  units  in  the 
country.”  Gov.  Harriman  of  New  York  pinpointed  the 
basic  issue  even  more  when  he  questioned  whether 
state  governments  as  they  are  now  set  up,  were 
equipped  to  deal  with  present-day  problems.  Both 
comments  threw  light  upon  state  fears  of  Federal 
aid  to  education. 


The  12-months-a-year  school  plan  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  hottest  issue  of  the  Governors’  Conference. 
The  plan,  advanced  by  Gov.  Timmerman  of  South 
Carolina  partly  as  an  alternative  to  the  Federal  School 
Aid  Bill,  would  operate  schools  on  a  round-the-year 
basis,  with  25%  of  the  students  out  on  vacation  each 
quarter.  This  staggered  vacation  plan  would  mean 
that  only  a  quarter  of  the  students  would  have  a 
summer  vacation.  Most  of  the  governors  took  a  dim 
view  of  the  proposal,  with  Gov.  Ribicoff  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  ably  summing  up  the  professional  educators’ 
practical  point  of  view,  by  offering  the  Conference 
the  results  of  a  comprehensive  study  made  of  the 
scheme  by  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education. 
Some  of  its  disadvantages:  greatly  increased  main¬ 
tenance  and  operation  costs,  difficulty  of  obtaining 
teachers  on  the  12-months  basis,  increase  of  truancy 
or  delinquency  and  interference  with  extracurricular 
activities  as  well  as  family  vacation  plans. 
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•  AdminiMtratUm 


The  ability  to  judge  people  is  inborn.  Dr. 

Ronald  Taft,  University  of  Australia,  concludes  in  the 
Psychologic^  Review,  after  reviewing  all  the  psycho¬ 
logical  experiments  of  the  last  30  years. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  a  judge  of 
people  to  be  uniformly  successful  in  estimating  every 
quality  of  every  person.  It  would  seem  more  of  an 
error,  however,  to  consider  the  ability  entirely  specific 
than  to  consider  it  entirely  general. 

•  Dr.  Taft  found  evidence  that  training  in  psychology 
did  not  improve  the  ability  to  judge  people.  There 
was  some  evidence  that  the  contrary  was  true— that 
clinical  psychologists  may  be  inferior  judges. 

On  the  whole,  Dr.  Taft  agreed  with  Dr.  Gordon  W. 
Allport  of  Harvard  who  came  to  the  conclusion  in  his 
experiments  that  ability  to  judge  is  analagous  to  ar¬ 
tistic  ability.  So  far  the  experiments  are  inconclusive 
as  to  the  effect  of  literaty  ability  on  the  ability  to 
evaluate  people.  As  for  sex,  men  seem  to  be  equally 
as  good  judges  as  women,  with  the  latter  having  per¬ 
haps  a  slight  «dge. 

The  most  important  factor  in  making  good  judg¬ 
ments  is  the  desire  to  make  them  accurately.  Here 
are  seven  points  that  improve  the  ability  to  judge 
people.  Dr.  Taft  feels: 

—  High  intelligence  and  academic  ability. 

—  Specialization  in  the  physical  sciences. 

—  Esthetic  and  dramatic  interests. 

—  Ability  to  judge  one’s  self. 

—  Good  emotional  adjustment. 

—  Social  skill. 

—  Increase  in  age  among  children  but  not  among 
adults. 


•  Sehootg  and  the  Public 


A  new  era  between  school  and  eommnnity 

is  now  taking  place,  Dr.  Paul  Street  of  the  NEA  said 
at  a  recent  NEA  centennial  luncheon  in  New  York. 
This  new  era  of  public  relations  is  one  in  which 
schools  are  losing  their  old  professional  aloofness  and 
working  frankly  with  the  general  public.  The  new  ap¬ 
proach,  however,  imposes  additional  responsibilities 
on  educators,  but  it  creates  a  better  atmosphere  for 
public  support  of  the  schools. 

“Schools  of  America  have  public  relations  whether 
they  want  them  or  not,”  Dr.  Street  pointed  out. 
Schools  are  inevitably  driven  to  find  “a  new  kind  of 
support  without  the  remnants  of  mystery  and  verbal 
ritual.  We  have  come  a  long  way  in  helping  schoob 
to  open  their  hearts  and  work  can^dly  with  the  people 
without  reservations.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Education  in  Modern  America,  by  Gordon  Lee.  Revised  edi¬ 
tion.  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  383  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17.  624pp. 
$5.25.  (An  introductory  text  that  gives  a  systematic  overview 
of  American  education  presented  in  the  context  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  world  scene.) 
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•  Teaching  IfMethodg _ 

Student  cboice  of  electives  is  offered  in  a 

unique  way  at  Sequoia  Junior  High  School  in  Fresno, 
Calif.,  according  to  a  recent  issue  of  Fresno  Schools. 

Each  grade  has  its  assembly  in  which  the  required 
subjects  for  the  grade  are  presented  by  the  counselors. 
Then  the  teachers  of  special  subjects  present  what 
their  courses  offer  to  the  student.  From  this  introduc¬ 
tion  the  students  make  out  their  programs  for  the 
following  year.  In  the  ninth-grade  social  studies  class¬ 
es,  students  are  given  a  preview  of  what  to  expect  in 
high  school. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Teaching  the  Bright  and  Gifted,  by  Norma  E.  Cutts  and 
Nicholas  Moseley.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  11. 
268pp.  Illus.  $4.25.  (A  pratical  text  designed  to  help  teachers 
identify  and  understand  their  bright  aria  gifted  students,  in¬ 
crease  the  teachers’  satisfaction  and  stimulate  them  to  new 
efforts.  Appendixes,  tests.  Bibliographies.) 


•  PhUogophy  and  Goalg 


Education’s  story  is  slighted  in  bistory, 

say  a  group  of  historians,  working  under  a  Fund  for 
the  Advancement  of  Education  grant,  in  a  new  report, 
“The  Role  of  Education  in  American  History.”  The 
group  includes  Dr.  Paul  H.  Buck  and  Dr.  Arthur  M. 
Schlesinger  of  Harvard,  and  Dr.  Richard  Hofstadter 
of  Columbia. 

The  report  states  that  the  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  education  “has  affected  adversely  the 
planning  of  curricula,  the  formulation  of  policy  and 
the  administration  of  the  educational  system  in  the 
present  crisis  of  American  education. 

“A  better  knowledge  of  how  we  got  to  where  we  are 
would  be  a  secure  base  upon  which  to  clarify  the 
aims  of  American  education  and  to  direct  policy  in 
wise  channels  in  the  years  ahead,”  the  report  con¬ 
cluded. 


I¥EW  BOOKS 

FOR  LEISURE  READING _ 

The  Anvil  of  Civilization,  by  Leonard  Cottrell,  is 
an  archaeological  history  of  the  earliest  civili¬ 
zations  —  Sumerian,  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Minoan, 
others  —  that  goes  behind  the  relics  to  reveal 
what  these  people  were  really  like,  what  we 
obtained  from  them.  Of  particular  note  is  Mr. 
Cottrell’s  account  of  Greek  life  and  ideals.  Un¬ 
like  most  accounts  of  this  kind,  Mr.  Cottrell  man¬ 
ages  to  be  both  authoritative  and  lively  —  he  is 
not  footnote-happy,  and  he  manages  to  make  un¬ 
derstandable  differentiations  between  p>eriods 
and  culture.  Stimulative  and  thoughtful.  Recom¬ 
mended.  From:  New  American  Library,  501 
Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  256pp.  Paper.  50c. 
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•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Polio  may  be  carried  by  polluted  drinking 
water,  say  three  Nebraskan  researchers  in  the  June 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Dr.  Paul 
M.  Bancroft,  Warren  E.  Engelheard  and  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Evans  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  based  their  report  on  a 
study  of  a  polio  outbreak  occurring  in  1952  at  Husker- 
ville,  a  community  of  University  of  Nebraska  students 
and  their  families. 

Pointing  out  that  10%  of  347  children  were  stricken 
with  polio  during  the  five-week  duration  of  the  out¬ 
break,  the  doctors  concluded:  Pollution  of  the  water 
supply  was  the  “sole”  factor  which  would  explain  the 
outbreaks  in  specific  areas  of  the  community. 

A  new  test  to  sbow  polio  immunity  has  been 
developed  by  scientists  at  New  York’s  Mt.  Sinai  Hos¬ 
pital.  The  simple  test  requires  only  one  drop  of  blood 
to  show  whether  a  chila  is  immune  to  polio  or  not. 
The  blood  sampling  is  aimed  at  making  it  possible 
to  find  not  only  those  children  immune  to  polio  but 
those  whose  polio  immunity  is  wearing  off. 


A  simple  vaccine  for  four  diseases  is  now  be¬ 
ing  tested  in  Canada,  reports  Dr.  R.  D.  Defries  of  the 
Connaught  Medical  Research  laboratories  in  Toronto. 
The  research  scientists  have  been  working  on  the 
vaccine  for  the  last  two  years,  and  “technical  difficul¬ 
ties  have  been  largely  solved,”  Dr.  Defries  notes. 

The  new  quadruple  vaccine  is  a  combination  of  the 
Salk  polio  vaccine  and  the  triple  antigens  injected  to¬ 
gether  as  protection  against  polio,  diphtheria,  tetanus 
and  whooping  cough. 

Similar  work  is  under  way  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  at  the  Communicable  Disease  Center  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Health  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools,  Board  of  Education, 
City  of  New  York.  Apply;  Superinterident  of  Schools,  110 
Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y.  72pp.  Paper.  (A  curriculum 
bulletin  devoted  to  a  course  of  study  in  health  teaching,  taking 
into  account  the  fact  that  children  come  from  many  different 
environments  and  home  situations,  that  health  is  a  complex 
process.) 


•  Higher  Education 


How  do  colleges  invest  tbeir  endowments? 

A  study  recently  completed  by  the  Boston  Fund,  cov¬ 
ering  56  college  and  university  endowments  totaling 
over  $2.7  billion,  shows  that  over  56%  of  this  valua¬ 
tion  is  invested  in  common  stocks. 

The  10  most  popular  common  stocks  in  endowment 
investment  are  as  follows:  Standard  Oil  (N.  J.),  du- 
Pont,  General  Motors,  Christiana  Securities,  Standard 
Oil  of  California,  Texas  Company,  General  Electric, 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph,  International 
Paper  and  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon. 

The  endowments  ranged  from  $3  million  to  Har¬ 
vard’s  $478  million. 


Yields  on  the  common  stock  holdings  varied  from 
2.53%  to  4.2%,  on  preferred  stock  holdings  from 
1.16%  to  6.82%,  and  on  bond  holdings  from  2.21% 
to  4.08%. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

They  Went  to  College  Early,  Evaluation  Report  No.  2.  The 
Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  655  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  21.  117pp.  Paper.  Free.  (The  Fund(s  detailed  report  on 
its  experiment  of  sending  more  than  1000  gifted  high-school 
students  to  college  before  finishing  high  school.  The  FuruTs 
conclusion:  “impressive  results.") 


•  Guidance 


Teen-agers’  biggest  worry  is  about  jobs, 

pointed  out  Dr.  Kent  A.  Zimmerman,  director  of  Child 
Guidance  Services  in  San  Francisco,  at  a  recent  semi¬ 
nar.  Adolescents,  he  said,  are  most  seriously  con¬ 
cerned  over  what  their  jobs  may  be  when  they  are 
older;  second,  they  worry  about  whether  they  will 
marry  and  how  the  marriage  will  turn  out;  and  they  are 
worried  by  any  serious  conflict  between  their  parents. 

The  worry  over  jobs  is  more  serious  than  most 
people  realize.  Dr.  Zimmerman  stressed.  “As  a  matter 
of  fact,  most  youngsters  worry  more  about  job  pos¬ 
sibilities  than  they  do  sex.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

From  High  School  to  a  Job,  by  Adrian  A.  Paradis.  David  Mc¬ 
Kay  Co.,  55  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  3.  249pp.  $3.50.  (A  systematic 
listing  of  job  potentialities,  beginning  with  Banking  and  Fi¬ 
nance,  Communications,  Construction  Industry  through  Service 
Industries.  Each  chapter  has  suggested  readings.  Invaluable  for 
student  reference,  particularly  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
guidance  counselor.) 


•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 


Tbe  unpopularity  of  thinking  is  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  an  alteration  in  the  aims  of  education, 
Robert  M.  Hutchins,  president  of  the  Fund  for  the 
Republic,  told  the  Hunter  College  graduating  class 
on  June  13.  A  capacity  to  think  might  well  be  a  “posi¬ 
tive  handicap”  in  the  U.  S.,  he  declared. 

“Nobody  would  care  to  ask  whether  our  conviction 
that  we  need  to  spend  twice  or  twenty  times  the 
amount  of  money  on  education  that  we  now  devote  to 
it  is  justified  by  the  quality  of  education  that  our  chil¬ 
dren  are  now  receiving  or  precisely  how  the  quality 
of  education  is  to  be  improved  by  the  expenditures 
proposed.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Challenge  to  American  Life,  edited  by  Andrew  S.  Berky. 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  210  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  126pp. 
$2.75.  (An  examination  of  the  challenges,  the  basic  American 
ideals  and  goals  —  world  peace,  individual  liberty,  spiritual 
growth,  science  and  the  democratic  process  —  by  such  men  as 
James  M.  Bumes,  Henry  Steele  Commager  and  Ralph  Cooper 
Hutchison.) 
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•  Panorama 


Alasha  The  sudden  influx  of  State-siders  to  Alaska 
has  overtaxed  school  facilities  there  on  all  fronts.  In 
Anchorage,  for  example,  the  school  population  has 
jumped  from  a  few  hundred  to  8500  in  April— with 
an  estimated  11,000  on  hand  for  the  opening  of  school 
in  September.  Consequently,  existing  facilities  must 
be  utilized  on  a  double  shift  schedule,  with  community 
college  students  sandwiched  in  between. 

California  The  South  San  Francisco  Board  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  asked  for  a  neutral  report  on  how  to  make 
the  school  system  run  more  efficiently  and  smoothly— 
and  got  it.  The  study,  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the 
Ethics  Commission  of  the  California  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  had  two  chief  recommendations:  (1)  “The 
superintendent’s  contract  ( should )  be  terminated;  and 
(2)  “All  five  board  members  (of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation)  should  resign.”  Said  Superintendent  Cherry: 
“I  shall  have  to  consider  the  matter  very  carefully  and 
talk  to  many  other  people.”  Said  the  Board  Chairman: 
“I  cannot  speak  for  the  entire  group,  but  a  careful 
study  of  the  report  will  have  to  be  made.”  Another 
Board  Member  stated:  “If  any  of  the  others  want  to 
(resign),  I  will  be  glad  to  provide  transportation.” 

IVcM?  Jersey  A  recent  Gallup  Poll  on  the  reading 
habits  of  Americans  reveals  that  the  U.  S.  has  the 
lowest  proportion  of  book  readers  of  any  major 
English-speaking  country.  At  the  time  when  the  survey 
was  made  only  17%  of  the  103  million  adults  in  the 
Nation  were  reading  a  book.  In  England,  a  similar 
survey  showed  55%  of  the  adults  were  reading. 

IVeu?  York  According  to  the  Associated  Press  a 
teacher  in  a  Buffalo  nursery  school  reports  that  she 
had  to  teach  one  of  her  pupils  how  to  walk  up  and 
down  stairs.  She  said  the  child  had  always  lived  in  a 
one-story,  ranch-style  house  and  never  had  had  a 
chance  to  climb  stairs  before. 

•  The  New  York  State  Education  Commissioner  has 
ruled  that  the  New  Hyde  Park  (Long  Island)  School 
Board  cannot  display  an  interdenominational  version 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  in  its  classrooms.  Dr. 
James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  based  his  decision  over  the  bitter 
controversy  in  Nassau  County  not  on  the  Constitution 
and  its  guarantees  of  freedom  of  religion  but  rather 
on  the  traditional  use  of  school  facilities.  “It  has  been 
consistently  pointed  out  by  commissioners  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  past  that  boards  of  education  should  not 
permit  school  facilities  to  be  used  where  the  use  stirs 
up  dissension  detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  the 
school,”  the  Commissioner  concluded. 

Oklahoma  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  nuclear  scientist, 
speaking  before  an  Oklahoma  Frontier  of  Science  sym¬ 
posium  in  Oklahoma  City,  noted  that  the  National 
Education  Association  had  passed  a  resolution  holding 
up  a  proposal  for  higher  pay  for  superior  teachers. 
Said  Dr.  Bush:  “As  long  as  we  allow  that  thinking  to 
persist  we  will  have  mediocrity  in  this  country  ...  It  is 
ridiculous  to  impose  a  rule  that  will  guarantee  poor 
teachers  the  same  money  we  pay  for  superior  teach¬ 
ing.” 


JYetc  Classroom  Iftaterial 

American  History,  Social  Studies  .  .  .  will  find 
invaluable  Ballads  of  the  Revolution,  two  10"  LP 
records,  recorded  by  Wallace  House  with  his 
guitar.  Contains  famous  ballads  used  by  colonists 
to  fan  rebellion.  Excellent  selection  of  stirring 
Revolutionary  War  songs  calculated  to  bring  burn¬ 
ing  issues  of  colony.  Continental  Army,  home  to 
present-day  students.  Included:  Liberty  Song, 
Yankee  Doodle,  Bunker  Hill,  Cornwallis  Bur- 
goyned,  many  others.  Recommended.  From:  Folk¬ 
ways  Records,  119  West  46th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Two  10"  LP’s.  1.  1767-1775;  2.  1775-1781. 

Ea.  $4.95. 

Indian  Life  in  Pictographs  .  .  .  with  an  accom¬ 
panying  story  text  is  the  method  used  in  this 
unusual,  beautiful  story  for  ages  6-9.  The  Picture 
Skin  Storu,  by  Alex  W.  Bealer  III,  follows  adven¬ 
tures  of  Red  Bird  and  his  pinto  pony.  A  warrior 
paints,  tells  story,  picture  by  picture,  in  traditional 
style  of  Sioux  Indians.  Unusual,  good.  Recommend¬ 
ed.  From:  Holiday  House,  8  We.st  13th  St.,  N.  Y. 
11.  Unpaged.  $2.75. 

Film  Classics  for  School,  Community  .  .  . 
may  now  be  obtained  from  MGM  in  16mm  film 
in  color,  b/w.  Such  films  as  “Ivanhoe,”  “Julius 
Caesar,”  “Red  Badge  of  Courage,"  “Adventures 
of  Huckleberry  Finn,”  “Kim,”  hundreds  of  others 
are  available  on  a  rental  basis.  For  further  details 
write:  Films  Incorporated,  5625  Hollywood  Blvd., 
Hollywood,  Calif. 

How  Seven  Great  Modern  Leaders  .  .  .  strug¬ 
gled  against  poverty,  ignorance  and  disease  is 
vividly  told  in  Armed  with  Courage,  by  May  Mc- 
Neer,  illustrated  by  Lynd  Ward.  Biographies  of 
seven  men  and  women  of  great  physical  and 
spiritual  courage  who  fought  for  what  they  be¬ 
lieved  right.  Included:  Florence  Nightingale, 
Father  Damien,  G.  W.  Carver,  Jane  Addams,  Sir 
W.  Grenfell,  M.  Gandhi  and  Albert  Schweitzer. 
AgeS  9  up.  From:  Abingdon  Press,  810  Broadway, 
Nashville  2,  Tenn.  112pp.  $2.50. 

All  Children  Who  Watch  Ants  .  .  .  will  be 
fascinated  by  Ruth  Bartlett’s  Insect  Engineers,  the 
story  of  ants.  For  kids  10-14,  this  book  describes, 
pictures  various  kinds  of  ants,  anatomy,  social 
habits,  engineering  feats,  good  and  bad  aspects 
of  ant  behavior.  Includes  chapter  on  how  to  collect 
ants,  keep  in  glass  nest  for  classroom  study.  In¬ 
formative  illustrations.  From:  William  Morrow  and 
Co.,  42.5  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  128pp.  $2.75. 


Free  Kits  on  Railroads  .  .  .  for  classroom  use. 
will  delight  children,  provide  many  hours  of 
instructional  material.  Includes  all  age  groups, 
booklets,  pamphlets  on  all  aspects  of  railroading, 
history,  importance  in  development  of  U.  S. 
Extremely  valuable  collection  or  materials,  useful 
in  many  study  areas.  From:  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Railroads,  Transportation  Bldg.,  Washington 
6,  D.  C.  Free. 


The  Thrill  of  Treasure  Hunting  ...  is  sharp¬ 
ened  in  this  collection  of  adventure  stories.  Treas¬ 
ure,  by  Lt.  Harry  E.  Rieseburg.  Author  tells  from 
firsthand  experience  of  lost  treasure  hoards  still 
scattered  beneath  seas,  of  the  few  that  have 
been  found,  those  still  awaiting  discovery.  Ages 
12  up.  From:  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  383  Madison 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  17.  $2.50. 
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